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Views on the News 





ORMATION of the Advisory Com- 

mission on Intergovernmental Rela- 

tions is the most important step that 
has been taken by the federal government in 
many years to promote a total approach to 
the urban problems plaguing all parts of the 
United States. It is far more significant than 
the establishment in 1957 of the Joint Feder- 
al-State Action Committee whose main pur- 
pose was to plan the transfer of programs 
from the federal government to the states. 
The latter group has now disbanded (p. 65) 
and will turn over its papers and reports to 
the new commission. 

The Advisory Commission on intergov- 
ernmental Relations is a permanent, broad- 
ly representative body. Local government 
representation on the 26-member group in- 
cludes four mayors and three representatives 
from counties. The Advisory Commission 
was recommended more than 10 years ago 
by the first Hoover commission. 

The Advisory Commission can be seen as 
part of a trend toward more intergovern- 
mental study and action among all govern- 
ments. The states, for example, are taking a 
far greater interest in urban problems than 
ever before. No less than 16 governors urged 
the legislatures in 1959 to seek solutions to 
urban problems. Two states, Wisconsin (p. 
61) and Minnesota, adopted noteworthy 
legislation relating to incorporation of cities 
and annexation of adjacent territories. 
North Carolina passed a whole series of 
laws that are highly significant with respect 
to annexation, incorporation, area-wide 
planning, zoning, and other phases of urban 
and metropolitan development. Alaska and 


New York established state departments for 
local government. 

Another example is the sustained interest 
in metropolitan area studies. The Confer- 
ence on Metropolitan Area Problems has 
issued a 12-page digest of metropolitan sur- 
veys in progress or completed within the last 
18 months (see City Hall Bookshelf). The 
listing includes 110 surveys in all parts of the 
United States. 

Of interest to most cities, large or small, 
is the announcement that federal-aid high- 
way funds may be used to prepare certain 
kinds of urban highway transportation plans 
(p. 62). In effect cities are eligible for federal 
aid through state highway department 
studies made in urban areas. It means also 
that extensive use can be made of the excel- 
lent report of the National Committee on 
Urban Transportation, Better Transportation 


for Your City, and most of the supplemental 


procedure manuals. Cities should take the 
initiative in encouraging state highway 
agencies to make maximum use of the man- 
uals developed by the National Committee 
on Urban Transportation. 

Cities also should be alert to their respon- 
sibility for controlling billboards adjacent to 
the federal interstate highway system. It 
is clearly a municipal responsibility because 
of the 1959 Federal Highway Act, but cities 
cannot look for federal money for billboard 
control adjacent to the interstate system. No 
state has elected to take advantage of the 
federal-aid bonus of one-half of 1 per cent 
of the federal grant to those states regulating 
billboards on the interstate system. 
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Determining a City’s Needs and Desires 
By NEIL GOEDHARD* 





City Administrator, Covina, California 


Citizens should be encouraged to contribute their time and ability 
in helping determine municipal programs and services. 


ETERMINING a city’s needs and 

desires requires extensive citizen 

participation in planning the fu- 
ture. Depending on circumstances in each 
city, the beginning of such a program will 
vary. These variations will range from the 
urgency of a critical project, the zeal of an 
individual or coilective groups of citizens, 
and the scheduling of annual projects by 
various Civic organizations to the leadership 
of the local governmental family. 

Whatever the reason for initially deter- 
mining, formally, the needs and desires of a 
city, the abilities of as many citizens as pos- 
sible should be harnessed. Their participa- 
tion can be programmed by city officials in 
12 different ways. 

Capital Improvement Program. This ap- 
proach is especially recommended where a 
city has no comprehensive general plan or 
where population and territorial growth has 
rendered the current master plan obsolete. 
Usually the first priority project recom- 
mended by citizens as a result of this pro- 
gram will be the adoption of an up-to-date 
general plan. 

The value of Covina’s capital improve- 
ment program, in response to a letter from 
the mayor, was the nomination of one rep- 
resentative and one alternate from every one 
of the 70 organizations in the community, 
including professional societies, parent- 
teacher associations, churches, fraternal or- 
ganizations, veterans’ groups, homeowners’ 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Goedhard was appointed 
to his present position in November, 1954. He has a 
master’s degree in public administration from the 
University of Southern California where he is cur- 
rently a lecturer in municipal management. His 
prior experience includes service: with the United 
States Department of State and the United States 
High Commissioner for Germany from 1949 to 1953. 
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associations, service clubs, labor unions, 
commercial and industrial groups, women’s 
clubs, and similar organizations. Individual 
citizen nominations were requested through 
the newspapers and from each city official. 

After the nomination period was closed 
each representative was requested by letter 
to indicate his first and second choice for a 
specific area of study. In Covina this in- 
cluded seven committees for studying civic 
center, police and fire, parks and recreation, 
library, water and sewer, streets and storm 
drains, and off-street parking. 

It should be noted that finances were 
omitted to avoid the ever-dangerous rumor 
from developing that this whole project was 
a facade for an imminent bond issue at- 
tempt! 

Following a hard-hitting, fast-moving, 
begin-on-time-and-end-on-time schedule of 
weekly night meetings and bimonthly field 
trips on Saturday for three months, the 90 
citizens who participated presented the city 
council with a priority list of 54 projects, 
totalling approximately $5,300,000. Two 
aspects of citizen participation in this pro- 
gram are noteworthy: 

The citizens on each committee were re- 
quired to select their own citizen chairman. 
Each committee had one city councilman, 
one planning commissioner, the planning 
director, and the appropriate department 
head assigned as ex officio members. These 
officials attended each meeting, in a /istening 
and nonvoting capacity, to provide informa- 
tion and facts as requested. 

Two citizens were elected from each of 
the seven committees to integrate each com- 
mittee’s list into a final, over-all list of 54 
priorities, to be submitted to the city coun- 
cil. 
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Comprehensive General Plan. Another meth- 
od of determining a city’s needs and desires 
is the use of citizen surveys in developing the 
comprehensive general plan. Citizen par- 
ticipation in Covina was an integral part of 
the trading area and community surveys, 
the results of which were correlated with the 
land-use inventory. 

Based on replies from 3,900 citizen ques- 
tionnaires, the trading area survey showed 
the attitudes and habits of citizens to the 
downtown business district and the many 
major shopping areas that were beginning to 
ring the community. Special emphasis was 
given to specific suggestions involving the 
older downtown business district with re- 
spect to store policies and appearance, park- 
ing, traffic control, streets, and municipal 
services. 

The community survey was effective in 
ascertaining the financial capacity of the 
community for needed or desired projects. 
Information provided by the citizens on 
542 dwelling units enabled the city to learn 
for the first time such items as home owner- 
ship, levels of income, location and inven- 
tory of employment, age distribution, educa- 
tional level, suggested community improve- 
ments, and the capacity of the citizens and 
their city to finance civic betterments. 

Urban Renewal. Citizen participation in 
urban renewal is not only useful but manda- 
tory for maintaining and increasing eco- 
nomic and cultural values of the community. 

Utilizing the same method of citizen selec- 
tion as described for the capital improve- 
ment program, 92 citizens recently partici- 
pated in a three-month “Covina Tomor- 
row” program. Fields of inquiry included 
community study, neighborhood improve- 
ment, code review, and community beautifi- 
cation. 

The community study group investigated 
means of correcting areas in the city that 
needed major renewal improvements. The 
neighborhood improvement group recom- 
mended a citizen clean-up, paint-up, and 
fix-it project as part of an over-all rehabili- 
tation program of improving several neigh- 
borhood areas. The code review committee 
studied building, housing, and fire codes and 
made recommendations for new legislation. 


The community beautification group initi- 
ated a master street tree plan and reviewed 
the priority park site schedule. 

Citizen Attitude Survey. Late in 1958, in an 
effort to reappraise Covina’s needs and de- 
sires, the city council approved the distribu- 
tion of a citizen questionnaire to each of the 
5,400 water accounts to give people an op- 
portunity to (1) evaluate the importance and 
quality of municipal services, (2) make sug- 
gestions for improvement of these services, 
and (3) comment on the most and least de- 
sirable features of living in Covina. 

Plotted on a map based on the block and 
street listed on each questionnaire, the re- 
plies showed an exceptionally even distribu- 
tion from boundary to boundary, indicating 
that the results were representative of all 
areas in the city. It was learned that citizens 
regard police, fire, and general administra- 
tion as the most important city services. 

Citizens believed that the least desirable 
features of living in Covina, and therefore 
needing the most improvement, were taxes, 
smog, inadequate public transportation, 
lack of planning and zoning, schools, and 
inadequate streets. They suggested improve- 
ment in repairing streets, providing more 
parks and pools, improving refuse collection, 
additional police service, and more industry. 

While the citizens indicated by a two-to- 
one margin that they are not willing to pay 
additional taxes to cover the additional cost 
of the improvements they suggested, it was 
encouraging to learn that they distinguished 
between taxing jurisdictions and that the 
Covina tax rate was listed as fair more often 
than any other tax rate. 

Service Requests. Another means of deter- 
mining needs and desires is a tabulation of 
service requests received by letters, tele- 
phone, or in person. 

While requests for service are of every 
variety involving either immediate action 
or, in many cases, the beginning of an over- 
all research project, their importance will be 
realized through an analysis of a six-month 
or annual tabulation. From this analysis, 
service trends can be easily detected, and 
necessary capital projects can be pinpointed. 

Departmental Programs and Projects. An an- 
nual tabulation of projects and programs as 
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planned by department heads for the ensu- 
ing fiscal year provides additional informa- 
tion. Presentation of this infurmation to city 
council, civic organizations, and citizens 
_provides an opportunity to measure citizen 
reaction. Quarterly progress reports remind 
departments of their objectives as well as 
providing people with information concern- 
ing the many activities planned and con- 
ducted by their city government. 

Fire Prevention Visits. Needs and desires are 
suggested by the annual fire prevention in- 
spections of every dwelling in the communi- 
ty. Citizens are prone to discuss various 
municipal services and to make specific sug- 
gestions for improvement. 

While firemen are specifically instructed 
to make no comment or rebuttal to citizen 
statements, the statements are noted on each 
dwelling inspection report after the firemen 
return to their trucks. These comments are 
forwarded to the city administrator’s office 
for tabulation and, in appropriate instances, 
immediate action. 

Neighborhood Meetings. Neighborhood fo- 
rums stimulate interest in city programs 
and provide better understanding. This may 
be accomplished by scheduling a series #f 
forums at strategic locations throughout the 
city, encouraging participation through ad- 
vance publicity in local newspapers, writing 
post card invitations to householders 
throughout the community, and having 
school pupils take brochures home on the 
day of the forums to ensure as much par- 
ticipation as possible. 

The variety and quality of questions 
raised by members in the audience are gen- 
erally of a high level and usually cover every 
field of endeavor, especially public works. 
The forums are also beneficial to city offi- 
cials from the questions asked concerning 
planning, finance, and recreation. This tech- 
nique provides a continuing opportunity for 
reappraisal of established programs, projects 
and activities. 

Petitions. In Covina many petitions have 
been received indicating a dire need for 
completing the sewer system. Over 25 per 
cent of the city has been sewered as a result 
of petitions. These petitions have been sub- 

mitted by 60 per cent of the area’s property 
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owners who agreed, in a subsequent public 
hearing, to be assessed for the new sewers. 

Another type of petition is the popularity 
poll, requesting some action that may or 
may not have substantial connection with 
the signers. For example, a petition was re- 
ceived from owners, lessors, and customers 
of the central business district. This petition 
ultimately was supported by a $3,000 dona- 
tion together with $3,000 from the city to 
match a $6,000 grant from the federal gov- 
ernment to develop a plan for redeveloping 
the business district. 

City Council. One of the most significant 
methods of determining a city’s needs and 
desires is proposals presented by the city 
council. As elected representatives of the 
people, councilmen have the pulse of the 
public. This pulse may be felt in a variety of 
ways, but certainly one of the most impor- 
tant comes as a result of discussions with 
their constituents. 

City councilmen are requested, many 
months prior to preparation of the budget, 
to submit their proposals for city improve- 
ments. These items are studied and consid- 
ered in conjunction with suggestions and 
proposals received from many of the sources 
indicated above for inclusion in the operat- 
ing and capital budgets. 

Bond Issue Elections. Prior to a bond issue 
election, considerable attention should be 
given to the value of the items to be financed 
by the bond issue in relation to the needs and 
desires of the community. In one commu- 
nity, investigation by civic groups and or- 
ganizations of the immediate needs of the 
city resulted in sales tax revenues for the 
next five years being pledged in a bond issue 
election for financing needed improvements, 
such as off-street parking, park sites, street 
widening, fire facilities, installation of mod- 
ern street lighting, and replacement of obso- 
lete storm drains. The decision of the voters 
at this election indicated an overwheiming 
desire to proceed immediately with the cor- 
rection of present city deficiencies. There are 
many examples whefe the citizens’ decision 
is to defer improvements to a later date! 

Planning Commission. One of the most over- 
looked sources of assistance in determining a 
city’s needs and desires has been the services 
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of the planning commission. The members 
of the commission, individually and collec- 
tively, have contacts with large numbers of 
persons and groups who communicate their 
ideas through many ways. 

The planning commission, therefore, 
should be utilized much more in developing 
reasonable and practical means for putting 
into effect the comprehensive general plan. 
To help guide orderly growth and develop- 
ment, the planning commission should be 
consulted in the expenditure of funds in- 
volving major public improvements. Em- 
ploying a continual appraisal of the compre- 
hensive general plan, the planning commis- 
sion annually should review departmental 
programs, projects, and activities, as well as 
classifying all public works recommended 
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for planning, initiation, or construction dur- 
ing the fiscal year. This concept of advanced 
planning must be utilized if a city’s needs 
and desires are to be carried through to com- 
pletion. 

Conclusion. These 12 approaches to deter- 
mining a city’s needs and desires should be 
a continuing part of governmental and civic 
activity. The development and reappraisal 
of projects and services helps produce stabil- 
ity for the ‘municipality. Citizen participa- 
tion in this planning process will determine 
its success. In the over-all life of the com- 
munity, it is the ultimate opinions of its citi- 
zens that determine the success of the city 
government in accomplishing community 
objectives and goals. 


Useful Use of Firemen’s Time 


By H. D. WELLER and WILLIAM L. HILBISH* 
City Manager and Fire Chief, Alameda, California 


Work groups or committees, organized by firemen’s skills, help 
in planning duty time for consistent, useful activity. 


ITY firemen should be engaged in 
useful, productive activity during 
the time they are on duty. It is not 

enough simply for men to be kept busy. The 
emphasis rather should be on work that con- 
tributes directly and indirectly to fire safety 
and fire prevention. 

A big step has been taken in achieving 
this goal in Alameda, California (70,642), 
through reorganization of the fire depart- 
ment to provide maximum utilization of de- 
partmental manpower. The reorganization 
brought about a department headed by the 
fire chief; two assistant chiefs, each in charge 
of a platoon; two battalion chiefs, one in 
charge of fire prevention and the other in 


*Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Weller’s entire public 
service career has been in California. From 1938 to 
1948, with the exception of the war years, he was 
with the city of Berkeley in several capacities includ- 
ing that of assistant city manager. He was appointed 
~ 9 amas of Lodi in 1948 and of Alameda in 
1957. 


Chief Hilbish entered the Alameda fire service in 
1936 and advanced through the ranks to his appoint- 
ment as chief in July, 1958. 


charge of in-service training; and company 
reorganization. 

At the same time, each of the 87 men in 
the department was given one or more per- 
manent assignments to committees suited to 
the skills and talents of individual firemen. 
The objective, since attained, was to provide 
eight hours of useful activity for every fire- 
man during each 24 hours on duty. 

Organization of Committees. In July, 1958, a 
personnel inventory was begun for all men 
in the department to discover what skills and 
talents were available. This was done by re- 
viewing work histories in personnel files, by 
cataloging kngwn accomplishments of the 
men, and by informal discussions with fire 
department officers. After a formative period 
of about three months, every fireman had at 
least one committee assignment. At present 
the department has 31 committees. 

Committee assignments were determined 
in a number of ways. Some projects origi- 
nated from the chief’s office. Others were 
determined through reports from company 
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officers on the condition of fire stations. The 
mechanical assistance committee was estab- 
lished as a result of the long illness of the 
departmental mechanic who had to leave 
work in the middle of a major overhaul job 
on a piece of apparatus. Conferences with 
officers were and still are another source of 
committee assignments. 

A flow of work is now maintained for all 
committees through a system of progress re- 
ports. Subject to rather general controls, the 
committees work out their own assignments. 
The important thing is that the experts do 
their own kind of work, and everybody 
knows who is going to get what assignment. 

As far as possible, fire company and com- 
mittee assignments are identical so that 
similar committee projects will be handled 
in the same fire station. Committee special- 
ists are moved as needed; company strength 
is maintained by day-time trading of drivers, 
officers, and men. Much of the work is done 
at fire stations. When officers and men are 
away from stations, they are always in radio- 
equipped cars. The assistant chiefs see that 
committees get what they need, be it cars, 
materials, reports, advice, or additional 
manpower. No reasonable request is turned 
down. 

The committee work of course is supple- 
mental to regular assignments for station 
maintenance and cleaning, maintenance of 
fire apparatus, maintenance and repair of 
hose and other fire equipment, answering 
alarms, in-service training sessions at the sta- 
tion and at the fire training center, fire pre- 
vention inspections, and physical training. 

Duties of Committees. Most of the commit- 
tee assignments, directly or indirectly, are 
related to fire safety, fire prevention, and 
fire inspection. 

Four committees handle fire prevention: 
fire prevention week planning, in-service 
training, fire prevention displays, and school 
programs. Cooperating closely are the com- 
mittees for photography, the public speak- 
ing bureau, press releases, and the clipping 
bureau. 

Committees with work related to fire pro- 
tection are preplanning, sprinkler systems, 
indoctrination, driver training, hydrant test- 
ing and maintenance, fire alarm testing, 
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water system records and maps, and plan- 
ning board liaison. 

Public relations committees, besides those 
attached to the fire prevention group, in- 
clude yearbook, Boy Scout’s merit badge 
counseling, safety training, voter registra- 
tion, bicycle registration, musical presenta- 
tions, and a chefs’ committee. 

The skilled work committees including 
building repairs (glaziers, plumbers, car- 
penters, and painters who have worked at 
those trades), mechanical assistance (auto- 
motive body repairmen and automotive 
mechanics), and clerical work. Finally, the 
civil defense committee works directly with 
civilian volunteers. 

Four of the committees may be of more 
than passing interest. The committee for the 
speakers bureau has been especially valuable 
in fire prevention and has undertaken much 
of the work in giving talks and demonstra- 
tions before schools and other groups. The 
committee includes 11 men who are ready 
to address groups of interested people, serv- 
ice clubs, or school assemblies. These men 
have had training in public speaking. The 
committee on press releases has found that 
much of its material has been accepted by 
local newspapers. Forty-three releases were 
prepared between December, 1958, and 
June, 1959, on subjects ranging from Christ- 
mas fire hazards to painting fire hydrants. 

Firemen from both platoons compose the 
photography committee. The original pur- 
pose was to provide photographic evidence 
of fire hazards, but the committee work has 
expanded to include photography used in 
training, fire prevention, public relations, 
and urban renewal. Much of the work is 
done for other city departments. The depart- 
ment has its own photographic equipment, 
and committee members are trained in using 
cameras and developing and printing pic- 
tures. 

The preplanning committee makes de- 
tailed inspections of comiuercial buildings 
and other structures to provide basic infor- 
mation in case of fire. The committee makes 
neat, uniform drawings after their inspec- 
tions, and information sheets are duplicated 
and sent to all fire companies. 
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Supervision. lt might seem that 31 com- 
mittees would create quite a supervisory 
problem. In practice, however, the commit- 
tees almost run themselves. Some of the 
committees with permanent assignments, 
such as preplanning, sprinklers, and fire box 
testing, are handled through the normal line 
of command. Other committees, such as 
publicity, report directly to the fire chief. 
Still other committees are handled by assist- 
ant chiefs and battalion chiefs. 

One assistant chief oversees all committee 
work relating to fire stations and apparatus, 
fire hose, and inventory. The other assistant 
chief watches committee work relating to 
water supply, fire box testing, and hydrant 
maintenance and inspection. The battalion 
chief in charge of fire prevention logically 
supervises the various fire prevention com- 
mittees. The battalion chief in charge of 
training supervises committee work on in- 
doctrination, driver training, and the like. 

Finally, of course, company officers have 
a great deal to do with the day-to-day super- 
vision of committee work through their nor- 
mal responsibilities for assigned companies. 
One man on each committee always is desig- 
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nated to be in charge for receiving instruc- 
tions and preparing progress reports. 

Conclusions. After the committee program 
was well established, a survey was made to 
obtain detailed breakdowns of the time spent 
during the entire 24 hours on duty at all four 
fire stations during September, October, and 
November, 1959. The survey was based on 
the fireman’s work week of 67 hours with 
24-hour shifts. Duty time was broken down 
for eating and sleeping; watches; mainte- 
nance, training, public relations, and a vari- 
ety of other duties; answering alarms; and 
leisure time. The survey showed that about 
40 per cent of the time was spent in eating 
and sleeping; 25 per cent was leisure time; 
and 35 per cent was on fire department and 
related duties. Thus the department has 
achieved its goal of eight hours of useful and 
productive service during each 24 hours of 
duty. 

Equally important, the committee pro- 
gram has been well received by the firemen 
because it gives them interesting and useful 
assignments in line with their individual 
skills and abilities. 


First Manager, First Month: A City’s Experience 


By CHARLES 8S. LIEBMAN* 
Research Assistant, Institute of Government and Public 
Affairs, University of Illinois 


An account of the decistons made during the first month on the job 
by the first city manager of an Illinots city. 


CITY adopts the council-manager 
form of government and hires as its 
first city manager a professional ad- 

ministrator from a city in another state. 
What are the decisions which the new man- 
ager makes while he is still a stranger to his 
new community? 


* Eprror’s Norte: This article has been reprinted, 
with some condensation, from the No.ember, 1959, 
issue of Illinois Government, published by the Institute 
of Government and Public Affairs, University of Il- 
linois. The article was an outgrowth of a study Mr. 
Liebman made in the summer of 1959. Mr. Lieb- 
man is now working on his doctoral dissertation, a 
study of some political effects of the functional dif- 
ferentiation of suburbs in the Chicago area. 


This is a short study of one city and one 
manager and the decisions he made during 
his first month. It is based on interviews— 
some before and some after the manager 
took office—with the manager, prominent 
political leaders, businessmen, and inter- 
ested observers, and on newspaper reports. 

The city in question is a growing indus- 
trial center in Illinois in the 80,000—100,000 
population class. It is a real community, and 
the events described happened within the 
past year. Names and places are not men- 
tioned because this report is to be under- 
stood as a record of the kinds of decisions 
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made rather than a journalistic account of 
particular individuals in a particular city. 


ADOPTION OF CouNCIL-MANAGER PLAN 

Until the city adopted the council-man- 
ager plan, it functioned under the five-man 
commission form of government with non- 
partisan elections. In spite of the “nonpar- 
tisanship” of the elections, the political 
parties did attempt to intervene, on some 
occasions by jointly agreeing on a coalition 
slate and at other times by acting separately. 
This party activity did not insure cohesive 
response because precinct committeemen 
from any one party often supported compet- 
ing candidates. Independents were also 
elected to office. Even when party-endorsed 
candidates were chosen, their commitment 
to the party was often no more than nomi- 
nal. 

In the early 1950’s, the manager plan was 
first placed before the voters at the initiative 
of the local chamber of commerce. The pro- 
posal was defeated by a vote of 9,645 to 
4,258. Its overwhelming defeat was ascribed 
by all those interviewed to general satisfac- 
tion with the city government. 

Four years later the manager plan was 
advanced for a second time, by a different 
group of people. In those four years the city 
had expanded some five square miles 
through annexation and had increased its 
population by over 10,000. Problems of traf- 
fic, sewage, flood control, and water dis- 
tribution and the need for better streets now 
plagued the municipality. Particularly those 
people in the newly annexed areas felt they 
were receiving inadequate services. In addi- 
tion, the mounting tax rate had aroused 
many people who blamed the city adminis- 
tration for their high property taxes. 

In the early 1950's, the league of women 
voters had studied the manager plan and 
endorsed the idea in principle. When a 
group of irate citizens gathered to discuss 
their high taxes some years later, they in- 
vited a number of prominent league mem- 
bers, as well as representatives of the press, 
to meet with them. After two subsequent 
meetings and a good deal of confusion about 
the nature and purpose of this embryonic 
group, a new civic committee emerged, 
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headed by a man never before prominent in 
civic activities. 

The new group circulated petitions to 
place a proposal for manager government on 
the ballot. In the campaign that followed 
the successful petitioning, the league of 
women voters and the city’s ministerial as- 
sociation endorsed the manager plan. It was 
opposed unofficially by both political parties 
and the city commission and officially by a 
number of labor groups. The chamber of 
commerce did not take a stand, but a list of 
those active for the referendum indicates 
that many prominent members of the cham- 
ber favored it. The two city dailies (under 
one ownership) endorsed the proposal edi- 
torially, gave extensive coverage to activities 
of the plan’s supporters, and featured ac- 
complishments of city managers in neighbor- 
ing communities. 

Observers termed the campaign quiet. 
The civic committee made no _ serious 
charges against the incumbent commis- 
sioners, and opponents and proponents alike 
stated subsequently that they had thought 
the referendum would be defeated. The po- 
litical parties did not exert great efforts, and 
union leaders were inactive. Political leaders 
attributed the very low turnout in labor pre- 
cincts to lack of interest and to rain on elec- 
tion day. 

The final vote was 6,999 for, 5,942 
against. The total of 12,941 is lower than the 
total of 13,903 in the manager referendum 
four years earlier, and much less than the vote 
of 20,071 in the previous municipal election. 

A few months later the first municipal 
elections under the council-manager form of 
government were held. Of the mayor and 
six councilmen chosen, only one—a council- 
man—did not have the support of the civic 
committee. None of the candidates had been 
associated with the anti-manager plan forces 
in the second referendum. 

One month after the new council was 
elected, and after a careful screening proc- 
ess, a 36-year-old manager of a city in a 
neighboring state was chosen as the city’s 
first manager. From the time the council was 
elected until the new manager assumed of- 
fice three months later, a former finance 
commissioner served as acting manager. 
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EXPECTATIONS OF Crty LEADERS 

Just before the new manager took office a 
series of interviews was conducted in the 
city among leading proponents and op- 
ponents of the manager plan to determine 
what changes they anticipated under the 
new chief administrator. The almost univer- 
sal expectation of businessmen, politicians, 
newspaper reporters, and former office 
holders was a minimum of change. Pro- 
ponents of manager government anticipated 
greater efficiency in expenditures, but there 
were no Clear ideas as to the kinds of changes 
that might be made. 

The claim that no specific demands were 
made upon the new manager by city leaders 
or by the council that offered him the posi- 
tion was substantiated by the manager him- 
self. He stated that while the council in- 
formed him that they expected something 
done about needed street maintenance, im- 
provements in the police department, and a 
reduction of the city’s deficits, their primary 
concern was that he provide a spark for ac- 
tion and lead a business-like city govern- 
ment. 

ACTIVITIES THE First MONTH 

A careful record was kept of all the man- 
ager’s activities during his first month in of- 
fice, as reported in the newspapers. Copies 
of all his administrative orders were ob- 
tained. At the end of the month the manager 
was interviewed 

The manager’s decisions and orders dur- 
ing that first month were basically of two 
types—decisions which he made on his own 
initiative at the time of his choosing and 
decisions which had to be made because of 
the pressure of events. 

Initiated Decisions. The manager’s self- 
initiated decisions were of a wide variety. 
His first act upon taking office was to call a 
meeting of all department heads. He assured 
them at the outset that no drastic or immedi- 
ate changes would be made in the city gov- 
ernment and that employees would be the 
first to know about any decisions to make 
personnel changes. Basic administrative 
data sheets requesting information on all 
personnel, a physical inventory, a financial 
report, a list of all current contracts and cap- 
ital projects, and detailed departmental or- 
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ganization charts were distributed to be 
filled out by each department head within 
the next few days. 

At that time the manager also issued his 
first administrative order, requiring all de- 
partments to forward requests for purchases 
of less than $500 to the director of finance, 
who would obtain at least three quotations 
for each purchase. Previously the city had 
merely complied with the state law requiring 
formal bidding on purchases of $500 or 
more. The obligation to secure quotations 
was placed in the finance director’s hands 
until a purchasing agent could be hired. 

Within his first week in office, the man- 
ager met individually with the city attorney, 
the finance director, and all of the city’s 17 
department heads and inspectors. The com- 
prehensive data sheets which they had been 
asked to complete were discussed, along with 
1959-60 appropriations, special immediate 
problems, and the general nature of each 
department. 

During his first few weeks in office, the 
manager issued administrative orders re- 
quiring centralized processing of mail, ap- 
proval by the city manager of all proposed 
personnel actions, and careful records on use 
of all city-owned vehicles. 

Following conferences with department 
heads and inspectors, the manager ordered 
mandatory retirement of street department 
employees over 70 years old, the assignment 
of city engineering work to city engineers 
rather than to private firms when the city 
staff could handle the work, and the pur- 
chase of “‘low-priced”’ automobiles for use of 
city employees. Since he had found on his 
arrival in the city that there were plans for 
an urban renewal program, he assigned all 
available personnel and finances in an effort 
to get a workable program under way. 

Finally, in his first month in office the 
manager ordered that the law be strictly en- 
forced for everybody—apparently a varia- 
tion from past procedure, at least with re- 
spect to collection of parking ticket fines and 
water bills and compliance with building 
codes and construction inspection. 

Decisions Avoided. The manager stated that 
the only decisions he avoided making his 
first month in office were those concerning 
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personnel and capital improvements. He 
avoided appointing a permanent fire chief 
until he was acquainted with personnel and 
until he could arrange a test procedure; he 
put off selection of a head of the public works 
department; and he made no changes in per- 
sonnel in the water and police departments, 
despite indications that changes were needed. 

The manager hesitated to make any of 
these decisions because he felt he did not 
have the requisite knowledge of personnel. 
Significantly, he did not seek advice from 
others, nor did he study the past activities of 
city employees. His attitude was that the in- 
troduction of manager government involved 
a basic change in the city’s life, and he be- 
lieved that the city employees should be 
judged only on their performance from the 
time the manager arrives. The two personnel 
decisions that were made (discussed below) 
were unavoidable, and in one of these deci- 
sions, the manager acted contrary to the 
advice of those around him. 

Similarly, the manager made no decisions 
regarding capital improvements because he 
wanted to wait until he was more familiar 
with the city’s entire operation. 

Forced Decisions. Three kinds of decisions 
were forced upon the manager by the pres- 
sure of events. The first was the negotiation 
of a wage and salary agreement with three 
unions representing city employees. After 
four sessions with union leaders, the man- 
ager recommended, and both the city coun- 
cil and employees accepted, a 7 per cent 
wage increase, which amounted to a 5.25 
per cent increase for the remainder of the 
year. The council had suggested to the man- 
ager before that he try to limit wage and sal- 
ary increases to 5 per cent for the fiscal year. 
However, the manager felt that the addi- 
tional one-fourth of 1 per cent would bring 
increased returns in better employee morale. 

After the agreement was concluded, one 
union official said this was the “‘first honest 
and sincere”’ bargaining that was done with 
city employees as long as he could remem- 
ber. The manager attributed some of the 
success of the negotiations to his prior ex- 
perience as a City manager in an industrial 
city. He felt that the unions and the city ar- 
rived at a mutually agreeable settlement be- 
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cause he was frank with union leaders, be- 
cause he saw to it that for the first time they 
were shown the city’s entire financial pic- 
ture, and because he reassured them that 
they would be fully informed in such mat- 
ters as future position classification. 

The second matter which had to be re- 
solved quickly was the adoption of an appro- 
priation ordinance. Although a tentative 
city budget had been drawn prior to the 
manager’s arrival, he would be responsible 
for submitting the final document. There- 
fore he had to approve, reject, or modify 
what had been done. He made four changes 
in the budget. First, water department and 
parking meter funds were transferred to the 
general fund after determining the extent of 
services supported by-general funds but used 
by these utilities. Second, a “nondepart- 
mental” department was eliminated and its 
accounts spread among other departments. 
Third, building, heating, electrical, and 
plumbing inspections were placed together 
under the planning director, a change which 
involved administrative reorganization as 
well as a purely budgetary transfer. Finally, 
estimates of revenues from the city sales tax 
and the water department were raised. 

The first three changes were, according to 
the manager, simply good operational pro- 
cedure. Raising the estimated sales tax reve- 
nue was done on the basis of his own study 
of the situation, and the finance director who 
drafted the first tentative budget suggested 
that the original estimate for water depart- 
ment revenue had been too low. 

The third area in which decisions had to 
be made concerned personnel. The city had 
adopted the civil service act by referendum 
at the previous municipal election. A civil 
service board had to be chosen, and the 
mayor consulted with the manager on the 
matter. The manager was not qualified to 
recommend any particular person, but he 
did suggest the appointment of a clergyman, 
someone associated with unions, someone 
with experience in personnel administra- 
tion, and possibly a woman. The mayor ap- 
pointed a clergyman, an electrician em- 
ployed by a large manufacturing company, 
and an industrial executive with experience 
in personnel work. 
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A second decision on personnel involved 
appointment of a finance director. The 
council had expressed satisfaction with the 
performance of thé acting city manager who 
had formerly served as the elected commis- 
sioner of finance, and the new manager felt 
he needed someone in that post who was 
familiar with the city’s financial operations. 
The appointment of the former finance com- 
missioner to the post was natural. 

The third personnel decision the manager 
made grew from the council’s decision to cut 
costs wherever possible. The street and sewer 
division of the public works department had 
had two superintendents. One had been 
chairman of the county Democratic com- 
mittee, and the other was the son of the 
former street commissioner. The manager 
felt that a single superintendent was suf- 
ficient. He wanted to retain one of the in- 
cumbents because they were the only avail- 
able people with requisite experience. The 
manager had been advised to retain the po- 
litical leader and demote the other, and thus 
sever a connection between the city admin- 
istration and the family of the former street 
commissioner. However, the street commis- 
sioner’s son was chosen and the political 


leader demoted to foreman. The manager 
relied entirely on his own belief, after ob- 
serving and talking to both men, that the 
one he retained, besides having more senior- 
ity, was the better qualified. These were his 
only criteria for selection. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The manager arrived in the city without 
having made any specific commitment to 
the council that hired him and with no clear 
mandate from either the voters or the coun- 
cil on any one thing in particular. Indeed, 
the city’s leaders expected no great spurt of 
activity. The manager’s choice was among 
three alternative kinds of behavior. He could 
act immediately to meet a host of problems, 
the existence of which became obvious to 
him his first few days in office. Alternately, 
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he could choose to make only those decisions 
which might be expected of a trained mu- 
nicipal expert. Or he could do nothing at all 
except spend his first month orienting him- 
self to the job so that he could be better 
aware of the consequences of any decisions 
he might make, be they routine or not. 

The manager chose the second alterna- 
tive. In order to act immediately on the 
manifold problems he observed, he would 
have needed advice from those more familiar 
with the city’s government and politics. If 
there had been an outgoing city manager, 
the new manager might have consulted 
closely with the hold-over municipal staff on 
many matters. However, in the absence of a 
professional staff, he chose to make his own 
decisions. Lacking familiar sources of infor- 
mation, he had to minimize the number of 
decisions to be made until he could collect 
the data needed. His administrative orders 
were “from the book.” They were based on 
his professional training as a public adminis- 
trator. When he was forced to act independ- 
ently, he relied upon his experience as city 
manager in a neighboring state and his other 
public administrative experience. 

The manager was aware, however, that 
even routine decisions might have conse- 
quences that would jeopardize both his own 
position in the city and that of the new form 
of government. It was quickly evident, for 
example, that strict enforcement of all city 
ordinances involved him in potentially tense 
situations with influential citizens. Neverthe- 
less, he did not hesitate to enforce the order. 
He made the routine decisions expected of a 
professional administrator and ignored the 
possible repercussions. 

In the professional manager’s first month 
in this city inexperienced with council-man- 
ager government, the principal decisions 
made reflected two objectives—a reliance on 
professional standards of administration and 
a strategy of minimum challenge to the per- 
sonal status of others in the administrative 
and political environment, 
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Evaluates Police-Fire Cooperative 
Program 


HREE years of experience with police- 
fire cooperation show that objectives of 
better service and economy are being ob- 
tained in Evanston, Illinois. The program 
was established in early 1957 when firemen’s 
duty hours were reduced to 56 hours per 
week and policemen’s hours to 40 per week. 
At that time, under conventional methods, 
30 new policemen and firemen would have 
been needed to offset the reduction in work 
weeks. Instead 14 policemen were hired to 
receive specific training in a new police-fire 
cooperative program so that these new re- 
cruits could assist firemen in fighting fires. 
In early 1958 the cooperative program was 
extended to all policemen who then became 
eligible, upon completion of special training, 
for an extra pay allowance of $30 per month. 
Fifty of 102 policemen who have volun- 
teered to receive fire training are actually 
assigned to patroling in special station 
wagons equipped with fire extinguishers, 
fire gear, and other special equipment. All 
other police officers are on a standby basis 
for assistance at fires as needed. 

The program is meeting four major objec- 
tives for which it was originally intended. 
(1) The initial response to fires is faster and 
brings more men to the scene. Police cars 
often reach the fire before the fire trucks can, 
and police officers can help in evacuating 
buildings and then providing assistance to 
firemen when they arrive. (2) More trained 
men are available at all fires, and the city 
can draw on a pool of 200 men for any major 
disaster involving fires. (3) The program has 
provided job satisfactions for the police de- 
partment. Police officers are challenged by 
their new responsibilities, and morale in the 
department is at an all-time high. Firemen 
understandably still seriously question the 
value of the program but are cooperating. 
It is believed that acceptance by firemen will 
grow over a period of time. (4) The program 
is saving the city about $65,000 per year. 
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This is accounted for by salaries of 16 fire- 
men that were not hired in 1957, togéther 
with costs of related pensions and fringe ben- 
efits. This is a net figure and takes into ac- 
count the allowance of $30 per month for 
policemen.—Bert W. JOHNSON, city man- 
ager, Evanston. 


Issues Survey Report on Youth 


Needs 


ONTGOMERY County, Maryland, 
has published a report of a survey 
among its senior high school students on The 
Needs of Youth, as Youth Sees Them (see City 
Hall Bookshelf). The report, which includes 
statistical and narrative summaries on a 
variety of subjects affecting the youth of the 
county, was prepared by the county coun- 
cil’s Commission for Youth. 

The four-year survey was conducted by 
the Commission for Youth and the high 
school students themselves, with the help of 
the Montgomery County Board of Educa- 
tion, the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, and several county government offices. 
The county government also assisted by pay- 
ing for special consultant services. 

Polling techniques were used to gather 
information about the concerns, interests, 
and attitudes of youth throughout the 
county. The poll covered such subjects as 
recreation; hobbies; employment; career ex- 
pectations; relations with parents, teachers, 
and schoolmates; and church attendance. 
The survey showed that youth “indulged 
overwhelmingly” in passive recreation, 
spend a “fair amount” of time on hobbies, 
and are “particularly active” in school- and 
church-sponsored activities. The relations of 
youth with parents and teachers are gen- 
erally good. 

These and other findings are now under 
study by the county council and other public 
and private organizations concerned with 
youth services. The report has been distrib- 
uted to governmental agencies and private 
organizations in many parts of the country. 
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It has attracted considerable attention, as 
indicated by the fact that several profes- 
sional publications and lay magazines have 
asked for stories and articles on the subject. 
—M. L. REEsE, county manager, Mont- 
gomery County. 


Sponsors Permanent Program 
for Senior Citizens 


HE parks and recreation department in 

San Fernando, California (16,500), has 
assisted in formation of a senior citizens club 
to provide social outlets, fellowship, and 
development of new interests. 

The department sponsored a reception 
for senior citizens in December, 1958, to 
assess Community interest in the formation 
of a regular program for persons over 60 
years of age. Considerable interest was ex- 
pressed, so the club was formed immediately 
with 33 charter members. The club holds 
weekly meetings, with the parks and recrea- 
tion department providing professional lead- 
ership. The club members participate 
through committees in program planning 
and work on special projects and parties. 
Special equipment has been donated by a 
number of service clubs. Other than leader- 
ship, the group is largely self-supporting 
financially and defrays operating cost 
through voluntary contributions from mem- 
bers. The club now has 80 members with 
an average of 55 at weekly meetings. 

Activities during 1959 included table 
games, social recreation, holiday parties, 
movies, picnics, and community singing. A 
special feature has been semimonthly ex- 
cursions by chartered bus to points of 
special interest in southern California. For 
1960 the city is planning additional recrea- 
tion areas to accommodate the group, includ- 
ing shuffleboard courts, horseshoe courts, 
and an enlarged picnic area. 

The program has been instrumental in 
developing a new social life for many older 
citizens. As such, the city government is 
doing its part to ease the social pressures of 
urbanization and the increasing average age 
of the population.—MarsHALL W. JULIAN, 
administrative officer, and Joun A. Mont- 
GOMERY, superintendent of parks and recrea- 
tion, San Fernando. 


Ordinance Restricts Location 
of Gasoline Stations 


RANKLIN Township, New Jersey 

(5,056), has amended its zoning ordi- 
nance to restrict the number and location of 
gasoline service stations. The action was 
taken following numerous complaints from 
civic groups and individual citizens who pro- 
tested the high concentration of stations in a 
small area along one of the principal streets. 
It was found that 13 of the 26 gasoline sta- 
tions in Franklin Township were concen- 
trated in a very small area. 

The ordinance provides that gasoline sta- 
tions and public garages must be at least 
4,000 feet apart when located on the same 
side of the street or 2,000 feet apart when 
located on opposite sides of the same street. 
Lot lines must be at least 1,000 feet from any 
school, hospital, church, or other public fa- 
cility. Automobile entrances and exits must 
be located at least 75 feet from street inter- 
sections, and gasoline pumps must be placed 
at least 25 feet from all property lines, in- 
cluding the street line. 

At the public hearing on the ordinance, 
oil company representatives voiced consider- 
able opposition to the ordinance. The town- 
ship council pointed out, however, that this 
action had to be taken because oil companies 
had shown little concern for the public wel- 
fare when locating stations in the past.— 
WituiamM A. SomMERS, township manager, 
Franklin Township. 


Revises Statutory Standards 
for City Incorporations 


ISCONSIN has adopted new laws 

strengthening standards for incorpora- 
tion of cities and villages, consolidation of 
cities and towns (townships), and annexa- 
tion of unincorporated territory. 

The new incorporation procedure re- 
quires that hearings be held by the circuit 
court after petitions and notices have been 
filed. The circuit judge is responsible for de- 
termining whether the petition meets proce- 
dural standards. If the standards are met, he 
then submits the petition to the state director 
of regional planning who passes on its sub- 
stantive merits. The director may approve 
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or disapprove the petition, or he may ap- 
prove it after adjusting the territory in- 
volved. He then submits his recommenda- 
tions to the circuit judge, who is bound by 
them. 

Statutory standards have been established 
for the state director of regional planning, 
including criteria for evaluating the physical 
homogeneity and compactness of the terri- 
tory, population density, potential tax reve- 
nues to support governmental services, level 
of governmental services which can be of- 
fered, financial impact on the remainder of 
the town (township) in which the territory 
is located, and impact of the action on gov- 
ernmental services in the metropolitan com- 
munity. Judicial review of decisions of the 
circuit judge and the director of regional 
planning are provided. 

Similar procedures are provided for con- 
solidation of a town (township) and a mu- 
nicipality. For annexation proposals, the 
recommendations of the state director of 
regional planning are not binding. Similar 
Statutory standards, however, are provided 
to guide his analysis. 


Federal Funds May Be Used 
for Urban Highway Studies 


EDERAL-AID highway funds may be 

used to prepare urban highway trans- 
portation plans, the Bureau of Public Roads 
has announced. The announcement spe- 
cifically mentioned the planning studies rec- 
ommended by the National Committee on 
Urban Transportation, with several excep- 
tions. 

The Federal Highway Act of 1958 pro- 
vides that 134 per cent of each state’s alloca- 
tion may be used for studies directly related 
to the highway program. The BPR an- 
nouncement said: 

*“As a general guide, the studies recom- 
mended by the National Committee on 
Urban Transportation and previously en- 
dorsed by the Bureau of Public Roads that 
have direct bearing on the preparation of 
urban highway transportation plans are 
eligible for participation with 1} per cent 
funds. On this basis, while the majority of 
the studies outlined would be eligible for 
federal participation, such studies as Main- 
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taining Accident Records, Financial Rec- 
ords and Reports, Standards for Transit Fa- 
cilities and Services, Improving Transporta- 
tion Administration, and Cost Accounting, 
would not be eligible since they would not be 
essential to the development of a plan for 
highway transportation.” 

The announcement said studies and sur- 
veys required to prepare economic, popula- 
tion, and land use forecasts—to the degree of 
detail required for the preparation of urban 
arterial highway plans—also are eligible. 
Funds would be administered through the 
state highway departments, but the “deter- 
mination of the comprehensive community 
plan must rémain primarily the responsibil- 
ity and obligation of local officials.” 

In order to provide maximum assistance 
to the states and cities preparing transporta- 
tion plans, the Bureau has regrouped the 
urban highway function of the Office of 
Engineering under the Urban Highway Di- 
vision of that office. The Urban Highway 
Division will coordinate all Washington of- 
fice activities in connection with urban 
highway matters. 

Under this plan the normal responsibili- 
ties of the various offices and divisions will be 
retained as in the past. Both the Office of 
Research in the planning field, and the Of- 
fice of Engineering in the engineering field 
will continue to provide technical assistance 
as formerly. The Urban Highway Division 
in its responsibility as coordinator will insure 
that the separate activities are directed to- 
ward the areas of greatest urgency with re- 
spect to the urban highway program. 


Plans and Financing for 
Pedestrian Mall 


LANS are well under way for construc- 

tion of a permanent pedestrian mall in 

the central business district of Miami Beach, 

Florida. The mall will run along Lincoln 

Road, which is 100 feet wide, for eight 
blocks or 2,500 feet. 

On June 2, 1959, voters amended the city 
charter to give the city power to finance 
malls on city streets as assessable projects 
against abutting property owners. On No- 
vember 3, 1959, freeholders approved a 
bond issue for the mall. The next step will be 
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to test the method of assessment against 
abutting property owners in the courts. If no 
court obstacle is encountered, bonds then 
will be sold for the project. 

The mall area will include 14 fountains, 
masonry benches, planter areas, masonry 
shelters, and ornamental lighting. The en- 
tire area will be landscaped and provided 
with walks. Emergency vehicles will be per- 
mitted in all areas, and intersecting streets 
will be kept open for automobile traffic. A 
total of 2,820 metered off-street parking 
spaces are available within one block of the 
mall, and the city plans the purchase of addi- 
tional property for off-street parking. Total 
project cost is estimated at $510,000. It is 
hoped that the mall can be completed and 
opened to the public by October, 1960.— 
Morris N. Lipp, city manager, Miami 


Beach. 


City Government To Subsidize 
Rail Passengers 


HE city of Philadelphia, two railroad 
companies, and 23 railroad unions have 
joined to organize a nonprofit corporation, 
the Passenger Service Improvement Cor- 
poration of Philadelphia, to provide fast, 
low-cost commuter service from outlying 
portions of the city. The corporation will 
have 15 directors—11 appointed by the 
mayor, two by the railroads, and two by 
railroad labor union representatives. 
Service initially will be confined to rail 
travel within the city and will provide rides 
from outlying sections at 30 cents per ride, a 
considerable reduction from the regular fare. 
The Pennsylvania and Reading Railroads 
will act as contract carriers for the new cor- 
poration and will be guaranteed additional 
amounts if fares do not meet minimum 
guarantees. A city subsidy of about $500,000 
will be provided for operations in 1960. Fi- 
nancially, the plan is limited to the city, but 
outsiders can benefit by driving to the city 
limits, parking, and then taking the train. 
Passengers can transfer at outlying sta- 
tions to local surface transit routes operated 
by the Philadelphia Transportation Com- 
pany for an additional 10 cents instead of 
paying the regular 20-cent fare. The PTC 
also supplies a 10-cent, center-city bus loop 
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which serves both downtown railroad ter- 
minals, making possible a bus ride at each 
end of a train ride for a total price of 50 
cents. 

The service has been carried on experi- 
mentally for over one year with the coopera- 
tion of the city government, the Philadelphia 
Transportation Company, and the two rail- 
roads. At first the service was limited to 
“Operation Northwest” serving the Chest- 
nut Hill area. Another line was added later 
to another section of the city, known as 
“Operation Northeast.” Three additional 
routes will be added in 1960 to make ap- 
proximately 70 route miles within the city 
limits under the system. 

Long-range objectives of the corporation 
will be to buy new, air conditioned railroad 
cars, to electrify the remaining portion of the 
line, to build additional parking areas near 
outlying rail stations, and to increase rail 
patronage so that the city’s highway needs 
will not be so astronomical. Operations on 
both routes during the past year have been 
highly successful. Rail travel on “Operation 
Northwest” had increased by nearly 30 per 
cent over travel prior to its inception and on 
“Operation Northeast” by 250 per cent in 
December, 1959, compared to December, 
1958. 


Municipal Budgets Stress 
Community Services 


EVERAL municipal budgets recently is- 

sued have stressed the importance of 
comparing the property tax rate and other 
revenues with the level of city government 
services needed and desired by citizens. 
Budget messages have emphasized the long- 
term value of city government programs in 
providing a stable, prosperous, and environ- 
mentally satisfying community. 

The budget for Rockville, Maryland, 
shows that the average home owner, for an 
additional $7.98 on his property tax, will 
benefit from new projects, including a civic 
auditorium, a teen recreation center, and 
storm drainage, and from expanded activi- 
ties, including street reconstruction and ex- 
pansion of recreation programs. 

The budget for Franklin Township, New 
Jersey, in discussing service deficiencies, 
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urges that the township council and the 
school board work together in presenting a 
community budget. In the budget message, 
Township Manager William A. Sommers 
comments: “The problems of our township 
are not unlike those facing other areas ex- 
periencing the magnitude of metropolitan 
growth. They are not solved by panaceas .. . 
nor are the solutions cheap. People who live 
in suburbia in 1960 cannot expect to receive 
the level of service which the city area gave 
and still reap the benefit of lower costs and 
taxes.” 

In the budget message for Oak Park, IIli- 
nois, Village Manager Mark E. Keane raises 
the question as to whether the average home 
owner is spending enough for local govern- 
ment. Although not providing a yes or no 
answer, he commented, “Perhaps the citi- 
zen who studies it [the budget] may some- 
day feel that his home, his family, his com- 
munity should buy a higher level of service. 
. .. But, as with other things he buys, the 
price goes up with the quality of the prod- 
uct, and this he must be willing to pay.” 

Several cities are using performance-type 
budgets and extensive program descriptions 
to correlate proposed expenditures with 
services to be rendered. Ogden, Utah, has 
adopted its first performance-type budget for 
the 1960 fiscal year. Wichita, Kansas, and 
several other cities continue the program- 
type presentation started in earlier years. 

Other budgets recently issued are those 
for Anchorage, Alaska; Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas; Fremont and Sausalito, California; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Concord, Massachusetts; 
Flat River, Missouri; Brownsville and Rich- 
ardson, Texas; and Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 


Cities Issue Citizen Guides 
and Other PR Materials 


EVERAL cities recently have issued 

handbooks, progress reports, and other 
public relations materials to keep citizens 
informed on city government finances, pro- 
grams, and services. 

Rockville, Maryland, issued a Citizens’ 
Handbook to provide information on the city 


government and community services and 
facilities. The governmental information in- 
cludes brief descriptions of regulatory ordi- 
nances for dogs, abandoned iceboxes, fire 
works, garbage and trash, snow and ice re- 
moval, subdivision regulations, cutting 
weeds, zoning, and other subjects. The hand- 
book includes considerable directory infor- 
mation, including city offices, a city map, a 
street guide, and directories of parks and 
playgrounds, schools, and churches. 

Alexandria, Virginia, issued a_ booklet 
giving historical background for the city to- 
gether with a description of current city pro- 
grams and services, including urban re- 
newal, industrial development, highways, 
education, and public works. The report is 
illustrated with numerous line drawings, 
maps, charts, and photographs. 

Asbury Park, New Jersey, mailed a four- 
page newsletter to all citizens with informa- 
tion on the annual budget. The letter re- 
viewed the tax rate, revenue estimates, ex- 
penditure estimates, and city services pro- 
posed for the year. 

Rockville, Maryland, issues a four-page 
folder to new residents to welcome them to 
the city. Information is shown on govern- 
mental organization, elections, city govern- 
ment services, recreation facilities, and a 
directory of city officials. 

Pasadena, California, recently distributed 
25,000 booklets entitled Should You Ride a 
Bike? The booklets were distributed with bi- 
cycle licenses and cover safety, rules of the 
road, parking, riding bicycles at night, bi- 
cycle license requirements, and other aspects 
of bicycle safety. The booklet is illustrated 
with numerous line drawings to illustrate the 
points made in the text. 

Helena, Montana, issued a progress re- 
port covering seven years of commission- 
manager government for the city. It was 
printed in newspaper supplement style and 
distributed by the local newspaper. 

Antioch, California (16,500), issued a 
four-page brochure to citizens, A Decade of 
Progress—1949-1959. It describes public im- 
provements, changes in city government and 
administration, and annexations completed. 
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Joint Action Committee Disbands 
he Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
has voted to disband because of the creation 

of the permanent national Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. On August, 5, 
1959, the Governor’s Conference adopted a reso- 
lution urging establishment of the Advisory Com- 
Relations and 
pledging full cooperation and support by the na- 
tion’s governors “‘. 


mission on Intergovernmental 
. . toward the successful oper- 
ation of the said Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations and for the achievement 
of its objectives.” The Council of State Govern- 
ments reports that the Committee will turn over 
to the new commission its working papers, pend- 
ing studies, and completed reports. The Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee was organized 
in 1957 at the suggestion of President Eisenhower, 
in a speech at the Governor’s Conference. The 
Committee was concerned primarily with areas 
in which the federal and state governments could 
transfer functions and responsibilities, particu- 
larly federal grants. 


To Train Police Cadets 

Seattle, Washington, is the latest city to start a 
police cadet program. Six cadets were employed 
in November, 1959, as the start of a program to 
attract and retain qualified men at an early age 
who later can qualify for permanent appoint- 
ments to the police force. The cadets have been 
assigned to clerical duties which provide training 
also in administrative practices and procedures 
in the police department. The cadets are rotated 
every four months for 32 months to serve in all 
major units. Cadets also receive training through 
special classes and lectures. They will be eligible 
to compete for appointments as regular police pa- 
trolmen when they attain the minimum age of 
23... . Alton, Illinois, recently adopted a police 
cadet program under which 18- and 19-year old 
men can begin training for possible appointment 
to patrolmen upon reaching the age of 21. They 
will handle routine station duties during the 
cadet period. Except for age, cadets must meet 
all requirements for patrolmen. Upon reaching 
the age of 21 they must also pass tests for appoint- 
ment to the force. 


New Seaweed Machine 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida, is using a new sea- 
weed cleaning machine that was designed and 
built by the city garage superintendent. The sea- 
weed on the four-mile-long public beach is 
stacked in windrows by a side delivery rake 
machine. The new seaweed machine follows the 
rake and picks up the seaweed with heavy-duty 
forks. The seaweed is then moved on a conveyor 
belt to a trailer that is pulled behind the ma- 
chine. The beach cleaning operation is almost 
completely mechanized. The machine was de- 
signed and built over a period of a year by the 
garage superintendent with a special appropria- 
tion from the city commission. Cost of the 
machine was $7,975 which will be almost entire- 
ly repaid in the first year of operation through the 
elimination of two full-time laborer positions 
from the beach maintenance crew. 


Reduced Car Insurance 

The National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing reports that three insurance companies 
are offering reduced rates for automobile liability 
insurance on compact cars. A company in 
Columbus, Ohio, will grant a 15 per cent dis- 
count on liability insurance for compact cars in 
16 states and the District of Columbia. Another 
company has announced a nation-wide 10 per 
cent reduction in premiums. A third company in 
Washington, D.C., has a nounced a 10 per cent 
reduction in liability and collision insurance in 
the District of Columbia and Maryland. The 
rates generally apply to the new compact cars 
and 
Chrysler; several models manufactured by Stude- 
baker-Packard and American Motors; and many 
foreign cars. 


introduced by Ford, General Motors, 


To Develop Safety Program 

A central safety committee has been appointed 
in Fresno, California, to develop and coordinate a 
safety program for all city employees. The inter- 
departmental committee is charged with estab- 
lishment of safety standards for each department, 
review of all accidents, and maintenance of cen- 
tral records. A staff member from the city person- 
nel department will serve as secretary for the cen- 
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tral safety committee to keep records, make in- 
vestigations, and prepare reports. Each depart- 
ment, in turn, will be expected to place a quali- 
fied man in charge of coordinating accident pre- 
vention, developing appropriate training pro- 
grams, training persons in proper use of safety 
equipment, making periodic safety inspections, 
and making prompt investigations and reports of 
accidents. Each department will develop safe op- 
eration practices through determination and de- 
sign of equipment safeguards and personnel pro- 
tective devices. Departments also will prepare 
handbooks or pamphlets where needed. 


Retirement Plan Savings 

Retirement plan revisions in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, have brought savings to the city of $1,200,- 
000 in the past six years. The savings have been 
made possible principally because of the adoption 
of a revised retirement plan in January, 1954, on 
an actuarial basis plus supplementation with fed- 
eral social security coverage. Other savings have 
come from raising the mandatory retirement age 
from 60 to 65, with the option of working to the 
age of 70 with permission of the department head 
and the city manager; a sharp reduction in non- 
duty death benefits; and increasing the contribu- 
tions of city employees from 5 per cent of salaries 
up to $300 per month to 5 per cent of total sal- 
aries. 

New Zoning Ordinances 

A comprehensive zoning ordinance recently 
adopted in St. Louis Park, Minnesota (35,292), 
provides for a variety of land uses, including in- 
tegrated developments—residential, commercial, 
or industrial—where the land will nct be sub- 
divided into the customary pattern of streets and 
blocks. The ordinance includes detailed regula- 
tions on signs and billboards and provision of off- 
street parking and truck loading spaces. Floor 
area ratio is used in residential districts as an in- 
direct control over population density. All future 
building permits will be conditioned on compli- 
ance with the zoning ordinance, and certificates 
of occupancy will be required before any building 
that is new or substantially altered can be used. 
. .. Acomprehensive revision to the zoning ordi- 
nance of New York City has been proposed, and 
public hearings will be held in March. In addi- 
tion to the usual residential, commercial, and in- 
dustrial districts, the proposed ordinance estab- 
lishes 18 use groups for various zoning districts 
(see City Hall Bookshelf). For example the R1 
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and R2 districts (single family detached houses) 
allow for use groups providing schools, libraries, 
museums, churches, hospitals, and other com- 
munity facilities. As another example, use group 
5 for transient hotels is permitted in al] but one of 
the commercial districts but is excluded from all 
manufacturing and residential districts. A num- 
ber of regulations in the proposed ordinance re- 
late to indirect control of population density—lot 
area per room, open space ratio to total area, 
residential floor area ratio, commercial and in- 
dustrial floor area ratios, and minimum lot sizes. 


Cities Issue Budget Manuals 

Long Beach and Berkeley, California, have is- 
sued budget manuals with comprehensive in- 
struction sheets and sample forms. The Long 
Beach manual is divided into eight major sections 
on budget forms, instructions, and other phases 
of budget preparation. The manual can be re- 
vised, expanded, or deleted by the removal and 
insertion of single sheets. Special forms are in- 
cluded for distributing departmental budgetary 
requests to programs or activities. Thus depart- 
ments preparing budget requests on an activity 
basis can show detailed costs by activities. The 
Berkeley budget manual covers estimates, forms, 
budget control, accounting, and expenditure 
classifications. Each sample form is explained on 
the facing page with numbers identifying key sec- 
tions of the form. Information is also provided on 
allotments, fund transfers, and other phases of 
budget execution and control. 


Recent Personnel News 

Average sick leave usage for employees in 13 
cities over 250,000 population is 5.72 days per 
year per employee, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the Phoenix, Arizona, personnel de- 
partment. The average number of sick leave days 
per employee per year ranges from 4.01 to 8.12 in 
the 13 cities. The five cities ranking lowest with 
the average number of days per employee are as 
follows: San Antonio, 4.01; Akron, 4.63; Louis- 
ville, 4.80; San Diego 4.95; and Phoenix, 5.35. 
Nine of the 13 cities had sick leave usage of less 
than six days per year. . . . An interdepartmental 
safety committee has been appointed by City 
Manager Thomas F. Maxwell, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, to plan and coordinate safety programs for 
all city employees. Each major department and 
division is represented on the committee which 
held its first meeting in January when three fore- 
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men-supervisors training films were shown. The 
committee members are working with safety 
manuals, pamphlets, and other safety materials 
to promote good work practices within their own 
departments and agencies....In Arlington 
County, Virginia, a joint personnel committee, 
representing the county board and the school 
board, reviews proposed changes in the coordi- 
nated pay plan for both jurisdictions. Member- 
ship includes a representative from each board, 
the county manager, the superintendent of 
schools, the chairman of the county civil service 
commission, the assistant superintendent of 
schools for personnel, and the county director of 
personnel. . . . Jobs in the village service of Lom- 
bard, Illinois, are now covered through classifica- 
tion and pay plans. The pay plan includes a 
changeover from semimonthly to biweekly pay 


periods. 


All-America City Awards 


Eleven cities have been named to the 1959 
team of “‘All-America Cities” for outstanding citi- 
zen action to meet community problems. The 
awards, sponsored jointly by the National Mu- 
nicipal League and Look magazine, went to 
Alton and East St. Louis, Illinois; De Soto, Mis- 
souri; Fargo, North Dakota; Lamar, Colorado; 
Norfolk, Virginia; San Juan, Puerto Rico; Santa 
Fe Springs and Vallejo, California; metropolitan 
Seattle, Washington; and Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. The awards were made specifically for 
citizen action for a variety of community pro- 
grams, ir ‘uding campaigns for adoption of the 
council-manager plan, industrial development, a 
clean-up of vice conditions, urban renewal, and 
other programs of community betterment. The 
All-America City awards were established in 
1949 by the National Municipal League, the old- 
est civic reform organization in the United States. 
For the past nine years the awards have been co- 
sponsored with Look magazine. 


Negotiated Sale of Revenue Bonds 

Grove City, Pennsylvania (8,000), recently 
sold $250,000 in revenue bonds through a pri- 
vate, negotiated sale to finance improvements for 
the municipally owned electric plant. Ten-year 
bonds were sold at a rate of 4.75 per cent to two 
investment companies in Pittsburgh. The negoti- 
ated sale was made so that the borough could re- 
tain two-thirds of the net earnings of the utility for 
general municipal purposes. One-third of the 
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earnings will be retained by the utility for capital 
improvements unless needed for bond retirement. 
The sale was made under authority of the deci- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court in 1959 
which upheld the right of the borough of Ephrata 
to issue revenue bonds for improvements to its 
electric plant. The court held that municipalities 
in Pennsylvania can finance public improvements 
by the same methods that are open to municipal! 
authorities and thus avoid general obligation 
debt for the municipality. The court stated, 
“Surely a municipality may do directly what it 
has done indirectly through the facility of an 
authority.” 


Management Development Training 

Forty-two department and division heads in 
San Mateo County, California, recently com- 
pleted a 10-week management development 
training program. The program was conducted 
by a training consultant from the California State 
Personnel Board. The trainees were divided into 
two groups, and each group met once a week for 
two hours. As the training progressed, partici- 
pants increasingly assumed group leadership 
roles. The general areas covered included man- 
agement, communications, conference methods 
and leadership patterns, human relations, organi- 
zation and delegation, resistance to organization- 
al change, staff development, and self-evaluation. 
The primary objectives were to improve manage- 
ment communications and heighten the aware- 
ness of human relations needs. An evaluation at 
the completion of the training showed that the 
majority of the trainees were favorably impressed 
and would like to see a similar program set up for 
county supervisory personnel. Attendance at all 
sessions ran to better than 80 per cent of all de- 
partment and division heads. 


Issues Youth Guide 

Inglewood, California, has issued a Guide for 
the Youth of Inglewood to answer major questions 
relating to laws applicable to young people, such 
as the curfew ordinance, drivers’ licenses, em- 
ployment, liability of parents for acts of their chil- 
dren, and other phases of public safety and mor- 
als affecting youth (see City Hall Bookshelf). The 
21-page booklet is divided into sections with par- 
ticular paragraphs addressed to young people and 
to their parents. Explanation, interpretive com- 
ment, and legal citations are provided for many 
of the subjects. For example, the section on cur- 
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few ordinance points out that the ordinance is 
“meant to apply to those who ‘hang around’ 
street corners or other public places. The ordi- 
nance does not apply to a person on his way home 
from a dance, movie, or other lawful activity . . . 
so long as he does not stop and ‘loiter.’ ’’ The 
letter of transmittal for the report points out, 
“Many of the problems involving our youth are 
primarily due to lack of knowledge and under- 
standing of the various ordinances, laws, and 
rules of good conduct. ... This booklet is in- 
tended to help parents and their children under- 
stand the process of developing civic responsibil- 
ity.” 
New State Court System 

The new unified court system for the state of 
Alaska is now in operation. The three-member 
state supreme court has been appointed as well as 
the eight judges to serve in superior courts located 
in four judicial districts. The presiding judge in 
each of the four districts appoints and supervises 
lower court officials—district magistrates, who 
must be attorneys, and deputy magistrates. 
Agreements are being made between the court 
system and individual cities for magistrate service 
on cases involving municipal ordinances. The 
Anchorage city council has approved a plan for 
the city to receive magistrate service and retain 
all fines, costs, and bond forfeitures. In return, 
the city will provide housing for the court, court 
operation expenses, and two-thirds of the magis- 
trate’s salary. 


City Council Tours 

The nine-member city council elected in No- 
vember, 1959, in Aurora, Colorado, included the 
mayor and five others who were new to their jobs. 
Six special tours were arranged to familiarize the 
councilmen in the shortest possible time with the 
projects, plans, and problems of the city. The 
tours were held in November and December on 
Wednesday afternoons and Saturday mornings. 
The tour schedule included office of the city clerk, 
planning office, traffic engineer, and other of- 
fices in the city hall; city library; public works 
garage, sewage treatment plant, and other facili- 
ties; city parks, shops, and greenhouse; fire sta- 
tions; street and sewer projects under construc- 
tion; and heavy equipment. The over-all pro- 
gram was arranged by City Manager Robert O. 
Wright, and each department head was in charge 
of the tour for his own department or installation. 
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All department heads wore name tags to help 
new councilmen readily identify them by name 
and job. 


Puts Pigeons To Sleep 

Burbank, California, is using a chemical com- 
pound for control of birds, rodents, and small 
animals. The anesthetic compound (tribro- 
methanol) is mixed with grain. Personnel from 
the city animal shelter investigate any complaint 
where pigeons have become a nuisance in a par- 
ticular area. If the complaint is justifiable, city 
crews spread ordinary grain in the area for several 
days. After the pigeons become used to the grain, 
the grain is impregnated with an alcoholic solu- 
tion of the chemical. The birds begin to fall asleep 
in 10 to 15 minutes, and the anesthesia lasts from 
one to three hours. The workers pick up the 
birds, and scrub pigeons are destroyed. Other 
birds are fed and watered after they have recov- 
ered and then released. 


Approves Municipal Power 

Voters in Winter Garden, Florida (3,503), re- 
cently approved municipal acquisition of the lo- 
cal electric distribution system by a margin of 680 
to 394. The city is now negotiating with the 
Florida Power Company for acquisition of the 
system. The election was preceded by a hard- 
fought campaign on the part of both interests. 
The city commission issued a booklet to all citi- 
zens Outlining its reasons why the city should ac- 
quire the system. The city also set up a “Truth 
Center” in the downtown area where residents 
could leave inquiries in writing. The inquiries 
were turned over to the city commission, and one 
or more commissioners would personally call on 
citizens to answer their questions. A citizens com- 
mittee also worked to secure voter approval by 
making personal calls on many citizens. The 
Florida Power Company prepared its own bro- 
chure and other publicity materials. 


Police Department TV Shows 

Three television shows are currerttly being pre- 
pared by the Miami, Florida, Police Department 
for regular weekly showings on local stations. 
“Code 317” is a 30-minute program seen each 
Wednesday at 8:30 p.m. to dramatize automobile 
accident prevention. The format includes photo- 
graphs and films taken at the scene of actual acci- 
dents with a special guest speaker each week to 
discuss different phases of auto accidents. The 
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discussion includes events leading up to the acci- 
dent, a description of the traffic rules violated, 
and the ways in which the accident could have 
been prevented. Another program, “Tip Off,” is 
presented every Tuesday at 11:15 a.m. to discuss 
recent crimes and crime prevention. The pro- 
gram stresses the careless habits of householders 
which lead to burglary, petty theft, and other 
crimes that are easily prevented by locking doors 
and windows and taking other preventive actions. 
The third police department program is pre- 
sented every Friday at 8:15 a.m. as a 10-minute 
show to discuss traffic conditions, traffic rules and 
regulations, and reminders on safe driving prac- 
tices. A police sergeant is the narrator. 


Data Processing for Payrolls 
Payroll operations are now handled by elec- 
tronic data processing machines in New Orleans 
following recent standard 
punched card accounting. Other accounting pro- 
cedures will be transferred to the machines in the 
near future. Within the next year additional oper- 
tions will be transferred, including sales taxes, 
delinquent taxes, occupational licenses, and other 
financial information. The equipment is rented 
by the city at $3,300 per month, but the city esti- 
mates that it saves $20,000 per year through the 
elimination of six jobs. The machine can store 

5,000,000 facts in its ““memory” drum. 


conversion from 


Program To Reduce Sick Leave 

Visiting nurses are used in West Palm Beach, 
Florida, to reduce sick leave usage and at the 
same time provide better medical care for city 
employees. The city has signed an agreement 
with the Palm Beach County Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation covering its 677 full-time employees. A 
visiting nurse is sent to the employee’s home 
whenever a request is made by the employee’s 
department head. If the request is received before 
noon, the call usually is made the same day. The 
service is rendered under direction of the em- 
ployee’s attending physician and in accordance 
with rules of the Association with respect to 
nursing services. A physician’s services must be 
obtained if more than one nursing visit is made. 
The agreement covers geographical area of serv- 
ice, assumption of cost by the city at $4 per visit, 
and public liability and property damage insur- 
ance. Written reports on each case are sent to the 
city medical department. 
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Restricts Mobile Homes 

Two unreported decisions of the Connecticut 
Supreme Court of Errors have sustained local 
ordinances severely restricting establishment of 
mobile homes and mobile home parks. One case 
sustained an ordinance passed by the town of 
Hartland (population 500) which limits occu- 
pancy of land by a trailer to a period of 60 days. 
The Hartland case was then cited by the court in 
upholding an ordinance of the town of East Had- 
dam which required an annual license of $100 for 
a mobile home park and a weekly license of $1 
for each occupied trailer. The East Haddam ordi- 
nance also limited the time which a mobile home 
might remain in a park to 70 days. The court 
stated specifically that both ordinances were valid 
exercises of the police power. 


Paper Bags for Garbage Removal 

Fredericksburg, Virginia (12,158), expects to 
save $5,000 per year in the cost of refuse collec- 
tion and disposal with paper garbage bags. For 
many years the city has furnished metal garbage 
cans for residential collections, and each can was 
picked up and replaced with a fresh, steam- 
cleaned can. The paper bags have eliminated the 
switching of cans. The bags are pulled out of the 
metal cans and carried to packer trucks together 
with burlap bags containing combustible and 
noncombustible rubbish. The savings will result 
principally from speeding up collections, reduc- 
ing manpower, and eliminating the incinerator 
and using sanitary landfill exclusively. Since col- 
lection crews no longer will handle metal cans, it 
is expected the work will be less fatiguing and 
with fewer injuries to crew members. The duplex 
garbage bags, measuring 22 by 22 by 8 inches, are 
made of wet-strength, water-repellent paper. 


Hospital Foster Home Care 
The John J. Kane Hospital, an Allegheny 
County (Pittsburgh), Pennsylvania, institution, is 
experimenting with foster home care for patients 
no longer requiring full-scale hospitalization. 
This step was taken in the 2,086-bed hospital to 


increase patient turnover and reduce per-patient 
cost of institutional care. The hospital largely 


treats the physically infirm, and many are 
elderly persons. The Pennsylvania legislature 
passed laws permitting Allegheny County to 
make supplemental payments to persons over 65 


under the Old Age Assistance program and for 
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other persons eligible under the General Assist- 
ance program. Depending on welfare grants for 
each person, the county provides funds needed to 
total $125 per month per person for foster home 
care. It is estimated the program will cost 
$100,000 during the first year but probably will 
rise in a decade to about $500,000 per year. The 
program is managed by the Allegheny County 
Institution District which inspects and certifies 
foster homes after they meet specified standards. 
A discharge planning committee screens all hos- 
pital patients who are eligible for discharge but 
still require care in foster homes. 


Citizens Building Guide 

A guide for individual home owners and 
would-be home owners in Palo Alto, California; 
has been issued by the city government with in- 
formation on building permit requirements and 
procedures. The 16-page, two-color booklet is 
prepared in the form of questions and answers on 
the need for a permit, application procedures, 
types of work for which a permit is required, 
filling out the application form, cost of permits, 
types of inspections that must be made, and util- 
ity services. The last page provides a checklist for 
lot dimensions, zoning regulations, plans and 
specifications, project financing, and other steps 
in permit procedure. The booklet does not at- 
tempt to answer technical questions, but it does 
cover most of the general questions that have 
been asked at the office of the building inspector. 


Housing for Older People 

The Housing Authority in San Antonio, Tex- 
as, is building an apartment building with 185 
units to provide housing for elderly people. The 
apartments will have zero, one, and two bed- 
rooms and are designed with many safety features 
which could be applied to any kind of apartment 
development. As reported in The American City, 
shelves and light fixtures are low to eliminate 
climbing and reaching; refrigerators are placed 


on 14-inch platforms to eliminate stooping; doors 
will have levers instead of knobs; showers will 
have wooden seats and will be designed to per- 
mit precise regulation of water flow and tempera- 
tures; and bathrooms will have grab bars at dif- 
ferent heights and angles. The 10-story building 
will have laundry facilities on each floor. The 
first floor will include a 5,600-square-foot area 
with an auditorium, craft room, counseling of- 
fices, library, clinic, and other common facilities. 
Another housing development for older citizens, 
recently completed and occupied, includes 36 
one-story cottage units located within a family 
housing project. These units have the same in- 
terior design and features as the units in the 
apartment building. 


Urges Judicial Reform 

Better selection of judges and other phases of 
judicial reform were discussed by conferees at the 
first nation-wide conference on judicial selection 
and court administration, held in Chicago late in 
1959. The meeting was sponsored jointly by the 
American Judicature Society, the American Bar 
Association, and the Institute of Judicial Admin- 
istration. Attendance was limited to 160 to pro- 
vide a good atmosphere for discussion and semi- 
nars. The conferees generally agreed (1) that any 
method of judicial selection should provide 
judges free of political bias, selected solely on 
merit; (2) that tenure should be provided for 
judges, perhaps through a system of appoint- 
ments for a definite term, followed by election for 
a succeeding term in which the juage runs only 
on his record and without competing candidates; 
(3) responsibility for disciplinary action should be 
vested in the highest court of the state with re- 
spect to removal of judges; and (4) authority 
should be assigned to the chief justices of state 
courts to assign and reassign judges from court to 
court to meet changing needs and to equalize 
case loads. 





Management Digest 


How Effective Is the Company 
Recruiter? 

f grcavarige much has been said about the 

shortage of qualified college graduates for 
various occupations, not enough attention has 
been paid to the job of the campus recruiter. An 
informal survey was made of the interviews con- 
ducted by 60 recruiters who visited the University 
of Washington during a five-year period to talk 
with prospective graduates of the college of Busi- 
ness Administration. These recruiters generally 
fall into six patterns. 

The Salesman. This recruiter, at great length, 
discusses the company, the company’s future, and 
his “outstanding career’’ with the company. His 
interviews last from 30 minutes to an hour, and 
he learns nothing about the interviewee. 

The Interrogator. He asks very short, yes-or-no 
questions. He is never rude but seldom gracious. 


The interviewee has little chance to ask any ques- 
tions and learns little about the company. 

The Busy Man. This person conducts rapid in- 
terviews—sometimes rapid-fire questions, some- 
times blunt statements as to what the company 


offers. The 
talk. 


The Columnst. This type has read books on 
psychology and feels that personal questions are 


applicant has little chance to 


well in order. He creates a poor impression. 

The Repeater. This interviewer uses an applica- 
tion blank filled out in advance and goes over al] 
of the questions that are already filled out. The 
interview is short, boring, and uninformative. 

The Big Time Operator. This recruiter is im- 
pressed with his own importance, asks “problem” 
questions to see if the applicant has the “‘correct”’ 
answers, and provides a detailed description of 
his own background. The usual applicant is con- 
fused and frustrated by the interview. 

In summation, company recruiters are not 
sure what they are doing or what they are seek- 
ing. They lack interviewing skills and sometimes 
are poorly informed on the work of the companies 
they represent. Considering the cost of recruiting, 
it would seem that companies should make more 
effort to determine what takes place and why in 
campus recruiting.—‘“The Campus Recruiter.” 
By Sanford Bunin. Advanced Management, Janu- 
ary, 1960. 





Can Government Compete for Out- 
standing College Students? 
H™ can government do a better job of re- 

cruiting outstanding college students for 
administrative careers in the public service? This 
was the broad subject considered in a question- 
naire survey made by the Fels Institute of Local 
and State Government, University of Pennsy]- 
vania. The survey covered three groups: current 
federal government interns; graduates of the Fels 
Institute who are active in local and state admin- 
istration; and political science professors who are 
closely associated with undergraduates. 

Among both the Fels group and the federal 
interns the most attractive aspects of their gov- 
ernmental experience have been challenge, scope, 
and opportunity of the work; the opportunity to 
serve the public; working conditions; and oppor- 
tunities for growth and advancement. 

The most unattractive aspects of public serv- 
ice, for the local-state group, are the political 
pressures delaying accomplishments, public in- 
difference and criticism, and inadequate pay and 
fringe benefits. The federal interns dislike the 
narrow specialization, rigid personnel rules, in- 
flexible procedures, emphasis on security and 
seniority, and inadequate pay and fringe benefits. 

To improve recruitment for the public service, 
the political science professors recommended in- 
creasing and improving campus visits and coun- 
seling by representatives of governmental agen- 
cies, facilitating field trips to governmental agen- 
cies, and increasing scholarship aids for the study 
of public administration. 

Among those in government service, both the 
local-state group and the federal interns, the four 
improvements most frequently suggested were in 
order: (1) build up the prestige of the public serv- 
ce generally and among college students in par- 
ticular by a long-term public relations program; 
(2) increase pay, especially for higher level jobs; 
(3) improve governmental efficiency, extend 
merit coverage, and expedite recruitment proc- 
esses; and (4) let students get acquainted with 
outstanding program-oriented as well as manage- 
ment-oriented employees.—‘‘Competing for Ad- 
ministrative Brain Power.”’ By Thomas J. Davy. 
Public Administration Review, Autumn, 1959. 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





Tue FEDERAL Bupcet 1Nn Brier, 1961. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1960. 52pp. 25 cents. (Excellent popular sum- 
mary.) 


GUIDE FOR THE YOUTH OF INGLEWoop. Office of 
the Mayor, City Hall, Inglewood, California. 
1960. 21pp. (See p. 67.) 


LICENSING AND REGULATION OF TRANSIENT SELL- 
ING IN Arizona. League of Arizona Cities and 
Towns, 2727 North Central Avenue, Phoenix. 
1959. 38pp. $3. ; 


METROPOLITAN SuRVEYs Now IN Procress. Con- 
ference on Metropolitan Area Problems, 684 
Park Avenue, New York 21. 1959. 12pp. $2. 
(Digest of general metropolitan surveys and 
special studies now in progress or completed in 
the United States and Canada from July, 
1958, to the end of 1959.) 


MunIcIPpAL LICENSING AND REGULATION OF ELECc- 
TRICAL INSTALLATIONS. League of Iowa Mu- 
nicipalities, 308-311 Insurance Exchange 
Building, Des Moines 9. 1959. 35pp. $2.50. 


Tue Neeps or Youtu, As YoutH Sees THEM. 
County Manager, County Office Building, 


Montgomery County, Rockville, Maryland. 
1959. Variously paged. (See p. 60.) 


THe Newcomers; NEGROES AND PuERTO RICANS 
IN A CHANGING METROPOLIs. By Oscar Hand- 
lin. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 1959. 171pp. $4. 


ORGANIZATIONS IN RENEWAL. American Council 
To Improve Our Neighborhoods, 2 West 46 
Street, New York 36. 1959. 32pp. 25 cents. 
(Brief statements on urban renewal programs 
and services of 32 national, nongovernmental 
organizations. ) 


Our Housinc JUNGLE—AND Your POCKETBOOK; 
How To Turn Our Growinc SLums INTO 
Assets. By Oscar H. Steiner. University Pub- 
lishers, 59 East 54 Street, New York 22. 1960. 
180pp. $3.95. 


PEDESTRIAN FACILITIES FOR CENTRAL MINNEAPO- 
Lis. City Planning Commission, 501 City Hall, 
Minneapolis. 1959. 18pp. 


Po.ice Use or Doss. Police Division, Municipal 
Reference Library, 150 North Los Angeles 
Street, Los Angeles 12. 1959. 4pp. (Selected 
bibliography.) 


PREDICTING DFLINQUENCY AND Crime. By Shel- 
don and Eleanor Glueck. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1959. 283pp- 
$6.50. 


FOR OLDER PEOPLE. 
Federal Council on Aging. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1959. 83pp. 
30 cents. 


PROGRAMS, RESOURCES 


Tue PuncHep Carp Data Processinc ANNUAL: 
APPLICATIONS AND REFERENCE Gutpes. Gillie 
Associates, Inc., 956 Maccabees Building, De- 
troit 2. 1959. 239pp. $15. (Detailed informa- 
tion on types of electronic computers and ap- 
plications in business and government.) 

RecipROCAL STATE LEGISLATION To ENFORCE 
THE Support OF DEPENDENTS. Council of 
State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1959. 32pp. $1.50. 


REPORT OF THE MONTGOMERY County, MAry- 
LAND, COMMITTEE ON CONFLICTS OF INTEREST. 
The Committee, Rockville. 1959. 18pp. 


REzoniINnG New York Ciry. City Planning Com- 
mission, City Hall, New York. 1959. 52pp. 
(See p. 66.) 


Tue SpeciAL ASSESSMENT IN ILLINOIS—A StuDy 
IN THE FINANCING OF LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
By William O. Winter and Robert W. 
Richey. Local Government Center, Public 
Affairs Research Bureau, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale. 1959. 44pp. 


SuRVEY OF County ZONING ADMINISTRATION IN 
Fioriwa. By L. Franklin Blitz, Jr. Institute of 
Governmental Research, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee. 1959. 20pp. 


WaGES IN THE MEtTROPOLIS. By Martin Segal. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 1960. 211pp. $4.75. (Part of New 
York Metropolitan Region Study. Analyzes 
influence of pay rates on location of industries 
in 22-county region.) 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 


Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans ¢ Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C. 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 
Classification and Salary Plans + Retirement 
Systems « Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 


An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 


Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 

dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 

it, Transportation Studies * Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—lInstallations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 


Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 


Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 



































PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
1313 E. 60th St. MATTER AT CHICAGO, MA. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. Unt. 
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COMPLETELY REVISED FOURTH EDITION 


MUNICIPAL RECREATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


First revision of this training manual since 1948 
Presents new approaches in recreation administration 


Emphasizes basic philosophy of administration for the executive 


Completely revised; contains new, up-to-date material on 


Public Relations 
The Recreation Director 
Recreation Programs and Services 


Recreation Organization 


409 pages Now available $7.50 


order from 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 





























